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OUR FOREIGN AID PROGRAM 
Let’s Look It Over 


Since 1945, we've spent over 51 billion dollars on foreign 
aid — or “mutual security,” as the various features of it are 
referred to today. 

The words “mutual security” express our hope that this 
program is helping create a world in which threats to democ- 
racy and to our way of life won't be able to make headway. 

But 51 billion dollars is a lot of money. 

Has it been well spent? 

Have the results of the program been worth the outlay? 

Should the program go on? 

If so, in what ways, for how long, and how much? 

Faced this year with the biggest peacetime national budget 
ever, which all of us will be paying a share of through taxes, 
these are questions of interest to every citizen. 

Lately the whole program has officially been receiving a 
searching second look. 

Both Houses of Congress have committees working on 
these questions — with private citizens and research organi- 
zations helping. Already several of these organizations have 
handed in their reports. More soon will follow. 

The Administration likewise has called in advisors for a 
reappraisal. A couple of these proups reported this past 
March. The first report came from the seven man citizens 
committee appointed last September by the President and 
called the Fairless Commission after its chairman, the former 
head of U. S. Steel. The second was from the thirteen man 
International Development Advisory Board set up by executive 
order in 1950 and now headed by Eric Johnston, President of 
the Motion Picture Association of America. Though both 
groups feel that the U. S. A. must go on making foreign aid 
available for “a very long time,” they disagree on many par- 
ticulars. 

Disagreements on foreign aid are typical of the findings, in 
spite of the fact that members of these various bodies, along 
with many members of Congress, have been looking the 
situation over right on the spot during their travels abroad. 

A confused picture like this makes it all the more necessary 
for each one of us to take another careful look at foreign 
aid — at its backgrounds, its purposes, its results, and whether 
it's worth while to continue it. As citizens of a democracy 
it is we ourselves who help shape national policy. It is we 
who pay for it. This makes it vitally important that we.inform 
ourselves in order to come up with the best answers. It is the 
future of our country and the world that may depend on what 
Drawings by C. P. Meier we decide to do. 
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WHEN DID FOREIGN AID START? 


If we try to remember just when foreign aid started, we're 
likely to put the time after World War Two. 

Actually, certain features were in operation as a regular 
part of American foreign policy a good deal further back. 

As soon as we began to become a manufacturing nation, 
with more goods to sell than we could dispose of at home, we 
started hunting for markets. Sometimes this meant action 
which would actually create foreign markets. When Comm- 
odore Matthew C. Perry, in 1853, sailed an American fleet 
into Tokyo harbor, heretofore barred to the ships and comm- 
erce of western nations, and opened up Japan for U. S. trade, 





his mission also introduced Japan to Western ways. Letting 
Japan in on our know-how made her a better and better 
customer for what we had to sell. 

Latin America was another potential market and is another 





example of U. S. foreign aid. Though considerable exploita- 
tion went along with early investment of American capital 
there, these transactions also began helping build up the 
economy of underdeveloped Latin American nations — an ad- 
vantage both for them and for us. 

World War One led us into foreign aid in a bigger and 
directer way. We felt we couldn't afford to let our fellow 
democracies — England and France — be defeated. Even be- 
fore we entered the war on their side, we started aiding our 
friends. We loaned them over ten billion dollars. It became 
clear to us that if the Central Powers won (Germany, Austria, 
Turkey, and Bulgaria), we'd be likely to find ourselves in a 
world threatening to our way of life and ideals. We entered 
the actual fighting “to make the world safe for democracy.” 

After the Democracies won, we scaled down what our allies 
owed us sO as not to put too great a strain on their economies. 


TODAY’S FOREIGN AID 


It is with World War Two that the phases of foreign aid 
which we're considering today had their beginning. 

At the start of the war there was grave danger that Great 
Britain would go down before the onslaughts of Nazi dicta- 
torship headed by Hitler. Already the Republic of France 
had been overrun. Britain was in desperate need of weapons 
with which to check Germany's submarines. So we gave 








Great Britain fifty destroyers. This wasn’t just a give-away. It 
was lend-lease. In exchange for the destroyers, we got the right 
to establish naval and air bases in areas Britain controlled, 
such as Trinidad, Jamaica, and British Guiana. These enabled 
us to strengthen our own military position and be prepared to 
keep the war from our doors. 

As a result of lend-lease the submarine threat grew less 
critical. The U.S. A., as “the Arsenal of Democracy,” could 


send more and more food and war materials across the sea to 
our friends. Our technical proficiency and immense capacity 
to produce helped keep Britain going. 

Thanks to such aid, we still had allies after Pearl Harbor 
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plunged us into the fighting. 

Modern warfare is devastating. When World War Two 
ended, a gigantic relief program was necessary if the world 
was to be set back on its feet. This program, known as 
UNRRA (United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Admin- 
istration), though it started promisingly with the United 
Nations including Russia supposedly cooperating, presently 
ran into snags. It grew more and more obvious that the post- 
war world of the victors, instead of remaining united, was 
splitting in two. On the one side stood western democracy 
with its belief that men thrive best when they have the free- 
dom to govern themselves, on the other side stood the dictator- 
ship of Communist Russia. The most immediate and pressing 
need was to build up Europe against being overrun by Com- 
munism. Already Russia had added greatly to her territory 
by hanging on to enemy regions she had taken during the war. 
Through stirring up Communist revolutions in new free 
countries like the Republic of Czechoslovakia, she was adding 
to her ring of satellites. Where would this aggression stop? 

An example of what could be done to stop it is Greece. 


























The war had left Greece devastated and economically ruined. 
She had resisted Mussolini's invading fascist troops only to 
fall at last before Hitler's conquering forces. Though the 
ultimate victory of the United Nations brought liberation, 
Greece was too badly mauled to pick herself up. Her govern- 
ment was waging a losing fight against Communist guerilla 
forces. On her borders waited such Communist controlled 
countries as Albania, Yugoslavia and Bulgaria. It was clear 
that Greece was in grave danger of toppling into the 
Communist sphere. 

So in 1947 President Truman asked Congress to appro- 
priate money to help save Greece. By 1951, Greece had re- 
ceived 614 million dollars worth of our economic aid. Of 
this amount, about two-thirds went for the purchase of agri- 
cultural goods and food, one-third for industrial supplies. This 
set Greece back on her feet economically. In addition, by 
strengthening Greece through military aid, we enabled her to 
rebuild her forces. 

We did much the same sort of thing for Turkey — one of 
the strongest bulwarks now checking Communist advance. 

The whole idea of the “Marshall Plan” — as explained at 
a Harvard commencement by our Secretary of State, George 
Catlett Marshall — was to block Communist political pene- 
tration by a massive program of reconstruction in war-torn 
Europe. If we helped Europe rebuild her economy, her people 
would not be so apt to be taken in by Communist propaganda 
and slip under the Communist political yoke. If we helped 
build up Europe militarily, she would be in better shape to 
resist overt Communist aggression. 

That’s the how and why of the start of our post World 
War Two foreign aid program. Like our participation in 
such military pacts against Communist aggression as the 


North Atlantic Treaty Organization, foreign aid has become 
a regular part of U. S. foreign policy. 

An expansion of the foreign aid idea came in 1949 when 
President Truman, in his inaugural address, outlined what 
first was known as the “Point Four” program. This program 
was designed to bring about an improvement in the economic 
status of heretofore underdeveloped countries. It did so 
through passing along the technical know-how which has 
played so important a part in giving us the world’s highest 
standard of living. 

Communism makes most headway where there’s ignorance, 
poverty, suffering, and discontent. If people can improve their 





living conditions, if they can get more of what they want 
out of life, if they can gain greater self respect — it was main- 
tained — they'd become less of a push-over for Communism. 
Looking beyond the need to fight Communism, it can also 
be argued that help to one’s fellow man is a moral duty. 

Prior to 1949, the idea of technical assistance had already 
been given a trial run in Latin America. One of the chief 
lessons we learned there — though sometimes forgotten — is 
that technical assistance works best and best furthers demo- 
cracy when carried out tactfully and in a spirit of cooperation. 
A big brother attitude, telling people how they must act and 
think, is apt to alienate rather than win friendship. 

What we learned in Latin America became the basis of 
technical assistance operations in other underdeveloped areas. 

Just recently, an increasingly effective method of giving 
technical assistance has been to bring foreign delegations here 
to see on the spot how our industrial system works. Along 
with increased know-how, they are very apt to carry home 
with them a clearer understanding of what democracy means 
as a way of life. 

As an example of U. S. technical assistance in operation, 
India is a good place to look. 
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India is by far the biggest of the nations which have re- 
cently come into independent existence. Over three hundred 
million people live in India. India’s location on the globe adds 
to its political and strategic importance. Inevitably, in the 
cold war between the Communists and western democracy, 
each wants India on its side. Communism’s attempt to gain 
India by a military coup, soon after the war, was nipped in the 
bud by Prime Minister Nehru. But the struggle for India goes 
on, with India insisting on the right to take her own way. 

Chief instrument at our disposal to gain India’s good will 
has been technical assistance. With India still largely an agri- 
cultural nation, we've been sensible enough to direct our pro- 
gram mostly toward improving agricultural production. We 
allocated over ten million dollars to providing fertilizer, and 
thirteen million dollars toward developing irrigation. We've 
been training Indian technicians and the villagers themselves 
in better farming methods. The net result has been not only 
to increase India’s food supply but also to give more and 
more people work. Besides helping India improve her agri- 
culture, our technicians have assisted with such things as an 
all out attack on malaria. It’s been a joint program all the 





way, with India contributing over 81 million dollars to more 
than match our 50 million. 





India still holds fast to her intention not to take sides. But 
the general effect of her technical development has been to 
give Indian private enterprise a chance for rapid growth. In 
other ways, too, technical assistance has strengthened India's 
feeling for democracy — a feeling which is also to be found in 
most of these new nations which have emerged from old 
colonialism. All this might turn out to be one of the best ways 
in which to win the cold war. What we'd like to see is a world 
which prospers because it believes in the human values of 
democracy. 

With Europe back on its feet economically, and militarily 
better able to look out for itself, our attention has been 








shifting eastward. By 1955, over 75% of all our foreign aid 
was going to the area that lies between the Mediterranean 
and the Sea of Japan. 

There has been another shift, too. There’s been a mounting 





of military aid till by 1953 over three-fourths of all expen- 
ditures were for military aid, or for “defense support.” Defense 
support means propping up the economy of those of our 
friends who are carrying such heavy military burdens against 
communism that, without such help, they’d be busted. 

Thus, like everything else in this world, the situation which 
first touched off our present foreign aid program has been 
changing. 

One change that needs to be taken into account is the 
recent entry of the USSR into foreign aid. This entry has 
been spectacular. Russia’s industrial development has reached 
the point where she'll have more and more commodities to use 
in her program. Beginning as a mere trickle in 1953, by 
1957 Russia has extended credits to underdeveloped countries 
amounting to over a billion and a half dollars. Her foreign 
aid activities have particularly worried us in the troubled 
Middle East. About one quarter of the total she has spent has 





financed arms shipments to Egypt, Syria, and Afghanistan. 
From one point of view, the worst of it is that Russia’s 
dickers with underdeveloped countries, besides trying to buy 





friends, is working to Russia’s economic advantage. The 
Communist bloc is swapping industrial and military equip- 


ment for the Middle East's and Asia’s surplus cotton, rice, 
jute, copra, and spices. These she can use to supplement her 
own insufficient agricultural supplies. We, on the other hand, 
because of our tremendous agricultural surpluses, already find 





ourselves glutted with such commodities. Yet “unless western 
exports and trade in these areas grow” — warns one of the 
reports to the Senate’s Special Committee — the Soviet bloc 
“has the capacity potentially of taking a dominant position in 
the economic life of southeast Asia and the Middle East.” 


WHAT TO DO? 
Here are a few of the points we might consider as Congress 


wrestles with the:complex problem of foreign aid. 

On the subject of Russian competition, the Council for 
Economic and Industrial Research feels that the U. S. aid 
program should not try to counter specific Soviet moves but 
instead should be “a rational, steady approach to the economic 
development requirements of the recipient country.” 

What are our views on that? 


As to whether or not our military and economic aid pro- 
grams are effective against Soviet expansion, the Fairless Com- 
mission believes that “they are proving their worth, and we 
should hold firmly to them .. . Your citizen advisors . . . con- 
clude, Mr. President,” — the report goes on — “that a collec- 
tive security program will be essential for some years to come. 
It is in our national interest to be a part of such an under- 
taking and we recommend that the program be continued 
so long as present critical world tensions persist.” 

What are our opinions as to this advice? 


The Fairless Commission feels we can go along about as is. 
A Massachusetts Institute of Technology report, on the other 
hand, sees it like this: “We have put relatively too much 
emphasis . . . on pacts, treaties, negotiations, and international 
diplomacy, and too little on measures to promote the evolu- 


tion of stable, effective, and democratic societies abroad.” It 
advises that “a much expanded long-term program of Ameri- 
can participation in the economic development of the under- 
developed areas can and should be one of the most important 
means for furthering the progress of American foreign policy.” 
The Eric Johnston Advisory Board, too, feels there should be 
“a substantial increase” in U. S. economic and technical 
assistance to underdeveloped countries. 

What is our thinking as to that? And should programs be 
long-term or not? 

As to the second part of this question, the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration, in order to plan ahead, would like to have 
Congress o.k. a long-term program. But Congress rarely 
regards with favor proposals like that. It prefers to take 
repeated looks and actions on what goes on. For sustained 
planning, the Johnston Board favors appropriations over a 
three year period. The Fairless Commission recommends that 
each Congress, rather than every session, vote on the program. 
This would mean that foreign aid bills would cover at least 
two years. 

How do we feel about these two proposals? 

Also, the President would like discretionary power on 
foreign aid—but Congress is reluctant about granting “blank 
checks” arrangements. 

What are our views as to that? 

A very big question is whom to include. Here also ad- 
visors disagree. The M. I. T. report warns that “Develop- 
ment assistance policy narrowly designed to win friends or 
promote military alliances could easily backfire and produce 
results actually detrimental to our national interest.” The 
Fairless Commission, however, recommends that most aid 
should go to countries which are fellow members in military 
pacts. And the Council for Economic and Industrial Research, 
in its report to the Senate Special Committee, adds that 
“economic aid to satellite nations as a counter-offensive against 
the Soviet Union stands little prospect of success.” With 
Poland knocking at our door for some surplus farm products 
to be paid for in Polish money, and for a U. S. Export-Import 
Bank loan to buy machinery, this becomes a very immediate 
issue. 

Who should get aid? What are our reasons? 

Deciding about foreign aid is a really tough problem. 
Congress, like “we the people” whom it represents, is un- 
certain what to do. As Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
Chairman Theodore Green puts it: “There is serious cause 
for concern when foreign policy programs of the size and 
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impact of the annual mutual security acts do not command 
the support of more than two-thirds of the Senate.” 

Through hearing and reading the news of the day, we'll 
have every chance to keep posted and informed as the debate 
on foreign aid develops in Congress. 


What should be done about our mutual security program? 
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